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No. CXLVII. 



APRIL, 1850. 



Art. I. — The Life of Oliver Goldsmith, By Washington 
Irving. New York : George P. Putnam. 1849. 12mo. 
pp. 382. 
2. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith, includ- 
ing a Variety of Pieces, now first published. By James 
Prior. In Four Volumes. Vols. I. &t II. New York : 
George P. Putnam. 1850. 12mo. 

It is pleasant, in these clanging days, when even our Re- 
views resound with the din of arms, to be recalled to a calmer 
sphere by such a book as that whose title graces the head of 
our article ; to turn from Kossuth and Pio Nono, the Sikhs 
and the Mexicans, to Goldsmith, whose very name transports 
us at once into the midst of an age which seems to the read- 
ers of Boswell to have been more occupied with Dr. Johnson 
and the club than with any thing else. So adverse is the spirit 
of our time to the deification of literary heroes, that even 
Shakspeare has had to be brought into fashion ; and it would 
require more than the genius of Fanny Kemble to procure an 
apotheosis for any name less eminent. Indeed, we feel sin- 
cerely grateful to Mr. Irving for reminding his countrymen of 
Goldsmith, and thus rescuing one great light, at least, from the 
eclipse of " illustrations" and gorgeous binding. ' The rising 
generation are in danger of considering the works of Johnson 
and his compeers as " books that no gentleman's library should 
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be without," and which no gentleman thinks of reading ; and of 
failing entirely to recognize in them the fountains whence came 
much of the inspiration of the present day. We who were 
brought up on Addison, his contemporaries and successors, 
awaken to a most unpleasant surprise, when we find these names 
are strange in our children's ears. As we seem to ourselves to 
have imbibed our knowledge of them with our mother's milk, 
we are quietly expecting that our successors will do the same. 
But we have only to examine the " reading-books " scattered 
broadcast among our young people, from Maine to Mexico, 
to discover the fallacy of any such notion. These manuals 
are carefully weeded of all extracts from the standards of the 
language, and filled only with specimens of American litera- 
ture, under some delusion of patriotism ; as if it were not rank 
treason thus to confess that we have no share in the glory of 
our ancestors. Whoever, therefore, calls up vividly to the 
public recollection a true model, must be reckoned a benefac- 
tor, and we are always happy to be obliged to Mr. Irving. 
He has, we think, a peculiar fitness for the present gracious 
task. Mr. Prior was a laborious collector of facts, who, by 
dint of patient research, and nothing else, made a book as 
little attractive as a life of Goldsmith could well be. Mr. 
Forster drew from the distaff thus carefully stored with raw 
material a smooth thread, around which he allowed all the 
characteristic circumstances and associations of the time to 
crystallize, forming a mass at once solid and transparent, 
but not without, now and then, a little superfluous glitter. 
Mr. Irving, selecting at will from the whole, has, with his 
usual taste, presented us with " gems in order, fitly set," 
from whose shifting and delicate hues flashes forth a portrait, 
possessing the accuracy without the hardness of the daguerre- 
otype, though not, like that, made of sunshine. 

Why is it that the saddest books in the whole world are 
those which give us the lives of men of genius ? Is it only 
that the realities of life — its imperfections, disappointments, 
follies, and mistakes — loom out terrifically from a back- 
ground of splendid possibilities ? Is it the apprehension of 
power, with which we set out, that makes natural weaknesses 
seem so piteous — the notion of greatness that renders little- 
ness unpardonable ? What do we expect of authors, and 
what ought we to expect ? Why should they be less happy 
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than other men, and why should we imagine them to be hap- 
pier ? In short, what is practically the connection or opposi- 
tion between genius and the common affairs of life ? 

Our readers will hardly be disposed to dispute the proposi- 
tion, that we rise from the perusal of the biographies of men 
of high genius sadder as well as wiser. We feel as we do after 
life's hardest personal lessons. We are conscious of the same 
chastening effect as that produced by the ill result of some 
blunder or misconduct of our own. Our hearts fail us ; we 
are discouraged as to ourselves, our past and our future. If 
the inspired, the far-seeing, the " god-like in faculties," 
succeed so ill in making their powers subserve the ends of life, 
with what hope can we take another step ? 

The deep and tender sympathy with which we study the 
characters and follow the fortunes of the gifted is hardly to be 
accounted for without tracing its origin farther back than might 
at first glance seem necessary. Admiration, indeed, begets a 
sort of enthusiasm ; but it expends itself upon the thing ad- 
mired, unless that be of the nature of a direct communication 
of the spirit of the author to our spirit. He who works well 
in pure abstractions may excite our intellect to the uttermost — 
move our wonder, perhaps, and even win our gratitude in a 
certain sense ; — but we shall have no affectionate interest in 
him personally. If we care to know who he is, where he was 
born, and under what influences trained, it will be rather from 
curiosity than any feeling nearer the heart ; more as we study 
a phenomenon than as we indulge in a pleasure. If our chief 
pursuit be consonant with his own, there will, indeed, be a 
superadded interest ; but even this may, perhaps, be in part 
traceable to a secret feeling of competition, emulation, or 
jealousy ; the head will still be the moving power, not the 
heart. A botanist wishes to learn the scientific name and his- 
tory of a plant, which, to the observer of another class, is a 
source of pleasure for its beauty and the associations that 
hang about it ; and there is quite as great a difference be- 
tween the pleasure we feel in tracing out the shaping circum- 
stances in the history of two men, one of whom has only im- 
proved our intellect, while the other has delighted our imagina- 
tion and proved his sympathy with our common experience. 

The law of sympathy is, indeed, universal ; and print and 
paper make little difference in the rapport. If we care to 
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analyze and compare our interest in different authors — in 
themselves as well as their works — we shall find that we 
love best those who seem most nearly acquainted with our 
common, daily life, and most warmly concerned in it ; those 
who express this sympathy and concern with the least reserve, 
and who count most securely on the universality of human 
hopes and wishes, passions and accidents. There is a secret 
solicitude in every breast on this subject of life ; it is of the 
intensest importance to us — an overshadowing thought, in- 
deed, which insensibly colors all our other thoughts, while We 
are fancying ourselves very philosophical about the world and 
its affairs. It is in vain that we seek to reduce the importance 
of this life, or to moderate our concern in it, by considerations 
connected with another; those very considerations do but 
add dignity to a period which is so intimately connected with 
an unimaginable eternity. The greater our anxiety, or the 
stronger our hope in the future, the more intense is, and ought 
to be, the interest of a healthful mind in the present, and what 
ever tends to unfold, disentangle, or illuminate that puzzling, 
but most precious, present. Writings which do this, live in 
every heart and forever ; their fiction becomes as much a part 
of our stock of experience as the occurrences of yesterday, 
and their authors are as really our personal friends as if we 
had looked from time to time into their answering eyes during 
the whole progress of the events they describe. We- are even 
more sureof their sympathy than we can always be of that 
of people into whose eyes we do look ; for how many things 
are there that interfere between us and those about us ! The 
limitations of merely human intercourse are mortifying and 
disappointing ; and we turn with the keenest pleasure to an 
intercourse equally connected with our daily experience, and 
at the same time relieved from the restraint of provoking bar- 
riers of pride, jealousy, fear, disdain, and apathy. If we had 
full consciousness and enjoyment of the inner sense and high- 
est meaning of things around us, we should need neither novels 
nor poetry. Heaven has in all ages sent among men angels 
of different degrees, whose office it is to give us this insight, 
with power not only to show us the secret beauty of life, but 
to endow us at the same time with new capacity of percep- 
tion. The higher of these are called poets ; perhaps this 
were a fitting name for all. 
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The poet, then, — the maker, the inspired of whatever 
rank, — is associated with our notions of life in such a sense that 
we consider him its exponent. We trust his pictures because, 
in some respects at least, they favor our beloved ideal. We 
are willing to believe that he has seen further into the truth of 
things than we ; we endow him unconsciously with all insight 
into human springs, means, and motives, because we perceive 
in him an insight beyond our own. He can show us the 
subtlest workings of thought in others ; can he ever be de- 
ceived ? He discerns unerringly the consequences of every 
vice and every folly ; — how wise and blameless must be his 
own walk ! Compassion, in one who understands so well the 
nature of compassion, can never be a mere weakness ; un- 
thrift can hardly be the fault of him who has so often con- 
trasted its curse with the blessings of regularity and self-com- 
mand. Must not he who exhibits so much sagacity in one 
direction have the full use of it in all ? He seems to have 
life completely in his power ; is it likely to prove too much 
for him practically ? 

It may be said we are not so romantic as this. We need 
not, in this age of the world, be told that poets are men like 
ourselves, at least as prone to error, at least as subject to pas- 
sion ; as weak, as variable, and even more at the mercy of 
the delusions-of vanity. It is true, reason assures us of all 
this ; yet to expect more of men whose works have delighted 
us is a natural consequence of the illusion of that delight. 
The light that shone about us while we were in their com- 
pany was a supernatural radiance ; and when we try to look 
at such men by the common day in which we behold others, 
the glamour is still hanging about our eyes. So we read their 
lives with a disappointment which reason disowns, but which 
yet does us honor. It has a generous source ; it evinces a 
willingness that there should be some of our kind above 
us in fortune, as we feel them to be in power ; it is the result 
of uncalculating gratitude for unpurchasable benefit. We 
would fain see them freed even from the inexorable law of 
cause and effect. There is something like an idea that they 
have earned happiness by bestowing it ; and that, even if 
they fall into weakness, they have a claim to be invalided on 
full pay. 

There is a consoling doubt that suggests itself sometimes, 
23* 
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when we leave the perusal of biography with this heavy sense 
of sadness and blank disappointment weighing upon our hearts. 
It regards the correctness of the view which the biographer 
has been able to give of the whole life and being of his hero. 
The world has seen but one man daguerreotyped by his 
friend, or rather by himself; for Boswell only adjusted the lens 
by means of which Johnson drew his own picture. All other 
mind-portraits depend largely upon the skill, and still more 
upon the idiosyncrasy, of the painter; as witness the fact, that 
if one life be written by two or more people, of distinct and 
peculiar minds, we shall hardly recognize the character as 
the same. The life of Byron, as written by Moore, and by 
Hunt, and others, is an instance of this kind. We have there- 
fore a good right to suppose, that, to our own immediate ob- 
servation, the reality might have appeared different from either 
or all, and that a career which, even under the pen of friend- 
ship shows as a terrible failure, would very possibly have es- 
caped our personal concern as wearing a general aspect of at 
least ordinary prosperity. We need some such consoling 
thought, to keep up our faith in the promise, " he that water- 
eth shall himself be watered," as we read the lives of those 
who have bestowed upon us the highest and most blameless 
of all the pleasures of earth ; and the life of Oliver Gold- 
smith, written out once more, and by one perhaps as worthy 
as any man living to write it, is no exception to the remark. 
We remember receiving a painful and half-indignant im- 
pression of the position of Goldsmith among the friends of 
Johnson, when we first read Boswell, more years ago than 
we care to remember. Boswell's evident desire to depreciate 
him was not the sole source of this, for the motive was too 
patent to excite any thing but contempt. But there was an 
obvious insolence habitual in that circle when Goldsmith was 
in company, which implied a want of any proper sense of the 
power to which we owe the Vicar of Wakefield and the 
Deserted Village, and which was inexplicable without some 
further insight into Goldsmith's character and manners than 
could be gleaned from the big book devoted to the big man. 
Johnson himself, more discerning, more generous, and also 
less fastidious, reproved this insolence at times ; yet even he 
was not always above the weakness of countenancing it, es- 
pecially when under the influence of the homage rendered to 
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himself, which he loved to find exclusive as well as supreme. 
He was ever Goldsmith's best friend, but even his friendship 
had a certain admixture of contempt. It was " poor Goldy," 
in his best humor ; and in his worst, Goldsmith is " a fool ! 
he knows nothing." This tone was more than imitated 
throughout the sphere of which Johnson was the centre, and 
which constituted the literary world of that day. Boswell's 
mental universe admitted but one sun, and the grand business 
of his life was the exclusion of whatever might intervene be- 
tween himself and the rays which glorified his insignificance. 
To disparage Goldsmith, to set his failings in the worst light, 
and to flatter Johnson by contrasts and comparisons, was, 
therefore, the care of this prince of toadies ; and as Gold- 
smith's disposition was averse to the very shadow of toady- 
ism, he was peculiarly at the mercy of a man in whom it was 
an instinct. Johnson loved flattery as only persons whose 
early circumstances have been such as to exclude flattery can 
love it ; and Goldsmith was of a nature to repress even the 
gushing tribute of his own affectionate and generous heart, 
lest it should be mistaken for flattery. It is easy to see what 
was Boswell's advantage ; while in the splendid Beauclerc, 
and the classic Langton, and the other distinguished persons 
who circulated about the great Cham, we can partion some 
little genuine distaste of manners formed in the course of ram- 
bles almost on the footing of mendicancy, and of a style of dress 
which would have been much improved by being exchanged 
for any cast-off clothing that had once belonged to a gentle- 
man. The more we study the accounts of Goldsmith, the 
more we become convinced that the unfavorable impression 
made by his manners was inevitable, and that we ought not to 
blame too indignantly a want of personal respect to which 
his writings would seem to prove his triumphant claim. We 
cannot deny the truth of the proverb, that "manners make 
the man ; " although something very different is required to 
make the writer whose memory shall be regarded with honor 
and affection wherever his language is spoken. It is we who 
see and know Goldsmith — the essential Goldsmith. Those 
about him could not see him among the disguising, deforming, 
distressing accidents through which this clear, radiant soul was 
trying to make itself known, and which it at length burst 
from, in disappointment and despair. 
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If he could have been hammered into hardness, Goldsmith 
would not have carried through life with him the sweet, ten- 
der, and genial spirit for which he was so remarkable. At 
school, he was considered " a stupid, heavy blockhead, little 
better than a fool." "When do you mean to get handsome 
again?" was the sneering question, after the smallpox had 
hideously scarred his face. If he dances, he is called by 
some would-be wit, " Ugly iEsop ; " and what would have 
aroused enmity in a less amiable temper generated only 
despair in his. If he sometimes retorted, it was but to hide 
the arrow which he had no means of extracting. When he 
went to college, it was not as his elder brother had gone, but 
in a menial capacity ; and this on no more sensible account 
than a piece of truly Irish generosity on the part of his 
father ; who, when his daughter married clandestinely a 
wealthy young man who had been his pupil, to clear himself 
from the imputation of having furthered the match, saddled 
himself and his family with an engagement to pay a marriage 
portion of four hundred pounds, entailing thereby hopeless 
poverty on all his other children ! Men have been placed 
under guardianship sometimes for acts less declarative of ina- 
bility to transact ordinary affairs ; yet one of Goldsmith's 
biographers considers the deed as proving " a high sense of 
honor " ! If this be indeed a specimen of honor, give us 
rather the old-fashioned, Bible principle of justice, though it 
may show homely in comparison. 

At college, he had, says Mr. Forster, " a menial position, 
a savage brute for a tutor, and few inclinations to the study 
exacted." Here the iron of poverty entered his soul, for 
where is poverty more bitterly felt than in college ? A bare 
support, mean and precarious at best, was rendered still nar- 
rower by the death of his father ; and he learned to save him- 
self from actual starvation by writing street-ballads,- which he 
would steal out at night to hear sung. Yet even in this 
"lowest depth," he could feel for a fellow-creature in a 
" lower deep," and give, with that uncalculating and incon- 
sistent benevolence which continued to the last so striking a 
feature of his character. This was bred in him by the father, 
whose " sense of honor " brought him to this pass of misery. 
" He wound us up," said the Man in Black, " to be mere 
machines of pity, and rendered us incapable of withstanding 
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the slightest impulse made either by real or fictitious distress ; 
in a word, we were perfectly instructed in the art of giving 
away thousands, before we were taught the more necessary 
qualifications of getting a farthing." 

Miserably unsuccessful in college, — for what does or can 
despair bring but failure ? — Goldsmith crept back to Lissoy , 
to his mother, and for two years taught the village school, as 
aid to his brother Henry, besides being a sort of man-of-all- 
work for the family in general. Certain convivial meetings, of 
no very high character, cheered this period, from which the 
hapless poet used in after years to date his " unaccountable 
fondness " for Ireland. At the end of the two rather jolly, 
if not very dignified, years, during which the faint sun of a 
questionable prosperity did perhaps something towards clari- 
fying the future diamond, he applied for orders, but unsuc- 
cessfully. The cause of his failure can only be conjectured ; 
but at least one inquirer will have it something ludicrously 
like that which made the unyielding John Foster unacceptable 
in his first pulpit, — a preference for that color in costume 
which turkey-cocks and sober people hate. Foster's offence 
was a scarlet waistcoat ; Goldsmith's a pair of scarlet 
breeches. It does not increase one's respect for the world 
to find its important affairs turning on points like this ; so we 
may as well hope the Bishop of Elphin had a better reason 
for rejecting a candidate whose college irregularities had very 
probably been exaggerated to him. The law was now pro- 
posed, and the kindest of uncles advanced money for a begin- 
ning in this new study ; but here we stumble at once upon 
one of the sources of poor Goldsmith's " ill-luck " in the 
world. He lost the money at the gaming-table, and returned 
to his friends plucked and humbled. 

Destined for any thing but playing Mr. Legality in any 
sense, cast off in indignant despair by the mother who had 
built much upon his early promise, and the brother who had 
hitherto pardoned every thing in favor of the " good heart," 
which was the family cognizance, the poor pigeon found a 
temporary rest at the untiring uncle's, " piping and poetizing," 
says Mr. Irving, with his daughter. Here a grand relative — 
a church dignitary, much looked up to by his simple-minded 
kin — offered to give the unlucky student something of which 
grand relatives are apt to be prodigal — some advice ; that 
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he should, in default of virtue enough for divinity and of pru- 
dence enough for law, try his hand at medicine, thinking per- 
haps that, in this profession, blunders would be less apt to tell 
tales. The readiness with which all concerned jumped at 
this suggestion of Dean Goldsmith's, shows that Oliver had 
by this time come to be considered pretty much an enfant 
perdu, with whom a sort of hit-or-miss game may be played ; 
an impression which he characteristically favored by allowing 
himself to be tossed from hand to hand with complete non- 
chalance. A family purse sends him to Edinburgh, where 
he studied and starved, gambled and idled, for two years 
more, gnawing ever at the file which he carried with him 
through life. " An ugly and poor man," he writes to an 
Irish cousin, " is society only for himself, and such society 
the world lets me enjoy in great abundance." A visit to the 
Continent is now his great desire ; and that excellent Uncle 
Contarine, a clergyman only moderately well-ofF, agrees to 
furnish the funds for the experiment. Surely, if there be any 
merit in hoping against hope, that kind soul should be canon- 
ized for his adherence to his scape-grace nephew ! 

Bound for Leyden, where he intended to study under 
" the great Albinus," Goldsmith characteristically shipped 
for Bordeaux, rather than part from half a dozen boon com- 
panions whom he had fallen in with at the inn at Leith. 
Driven by stress of weather into Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he 
was arrested as a Jacobite, his new friends proving to be 
Scotchmen in the French service, who had been enlisting 
recruits for the French army. He lay in prison a fortnight ; 
meanwhile the ship sailed without him, and was wrecked and 
lost, with every soul on board. 

His European adventures may be gathered from his works ; 
for there was not an emergency or an incident of his whole 
life which he did not turn to everybody's advantage but his 
own. The story of the Philosophic Vagabond, in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, gives an idea of the reckless, rollicking humor 
in which he travelled in foreign countries, without the usual 
resources, relying often upon his flute for supper and lodging, 
and throwing up a disagreeable tutorship which afforded him 
a support, as readily as if he had been possessed of an inde- 
pendence. But in France, "he looked upon the state of 
society with the eye of a philosopher, and read the signs of 
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the times with the prophetic eye of a poet," says Mr. Irving ; 
and his biographers concur in thinking, that his estimate of the 
terrible issue of the ancien regime evinced remarkable political 
sagacity. From France he visited Piedmont, and appears 
to have seen several of the Italian cities, and in Carinthia to 
have found by some chance, what it is perhaps not easy to 
find in any part of Italy, — 

" The boor 
Who on the houseless stranger shuts the door ; " — 

" An incident," says Mr. Forster, " with which his famous 
couplet has too hastily reproached a people." All this time 
" pursuing novelty and losing content," as he says himself, 
generally pennyless and often desponding, no thought of a 
sober and regular practice of the profession, which so many 
sacrifices had been made to obtain, seems to have presented 
itself to his mind. He " fought his way " to England, — for 
what ? To " throw himself upon the world of London ! " 
He tried the stage of a country town ; he implored employ- 
ment behind the counter of a petty village apothecary. But 
left, as he says, " without friends, recommendations, money, 
or impudence, and that in a country where being born an 
Irishman was sufficient to keep him unemployed," it remains 
a mystery how he reached London, where we find him in 
February, 1756, with a few half-pence in his pocket. Here, 
after horrible sufferings both mental and bodily, he procured 
somehow a miserable ushership, to which probably we owe 
the half-bitter, half-humorous picture he has drawn of such a 
position. This proving intolerable, even as the refuge from 
starvation, he tried a chemist's shop ; and after a few months, 
by the advice and assistance of Dr. Sleigh, one of his Edin- 
burgh fellow-students, he attempted the practice of medicine. 
With this he was able to combine some literary efforts, and 
for a while was corrector of the press for Samuel Richardson, 
who, though he failed to recognize in his subordinate a rival 
novelist, introduced him to Dr. Young, the author of the 
Night Thoughts, then much in vogue, and allowed him some- 
times to sit as a guest in his parlor, where literary conversa- 
tion served to give some little stimulus to his depressed mind. 
But starvation still threatened, and the offer of decent em- 
ployment and tolerable living at a school at Peckham, to 
which he was invited through the kindness of another of his 
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Edinburgh medical friends, drew Goldsmith once more into a 
position for which he was especially ill-fitted. Hating con- 
tinuous employment, particularly open to ridicule and sensi- 
tive to it, and too proud to conceal the resentment he felt 
under contumely, a subordinate situation in a school was to 
him a place of torture, under which all his good humor and 
natural lightness of heart could not sustain him. " Up early 
and late ; browbeat by the master, hated for my ugly face by 
the mistress, worried by the boys," says his eidolon in the 
Vicar of Wakefield ; " a very pretty career ! " He was glad 
to exchange it even for Grub Street, where he became a 
hack-writer, undeterred by the hapless fate of some of the 
glorious predecessors whose names were watchwords to his 
still uncrushed ambition. The pen-compelling magician to 
whom he first sold himself soon became intolerably exacting, 
and, what was harder to bear, modified the productions of his 
employes according to his wife's taste and his own ; so Gold- 
smith was before long afloat upon the world again, and passed 
.through another of those periods of darkness which no biog- 
rapher has yet been able to penetrate. He emerges in a 
garret, " writing for bread, and expecting to be dunned for a 
milk-score," and as host to his brother Charles, who had 
come over from Ireland for the sake of Oliver's aid and coun- 
tenance ! This visit must be imagined ; it could never be 
described. Want was indeed both " Gentleman Usher and 
Master of the Ceremonies." We may conclude this, for 
Goldsmith returned to the school at Peckham, to short com- 
mons and shorter answers, drudgery and contempt. 

And this brings the poet to the age of thirty, a period at 
which men are wont to pause and look back. Goldsmith 
could yet only look forward. His " knack at hoping," if it 
had sometimes led him into difficulties, was thus far his most 
valuable earthly possession. Engagements with certain peri- 
odicals now enlarged his means somewhat ; enough, says Mr. 
Forster, " to expose his foibles, but not to protect him from 
their consequences ;" and we may add, enough to raise up for 
him bitter enemies, but not enough to lift him above their 
malice. He changed his lodgings, and ventured somewhat 
into society, and the new abode was soon dignified and 
cheered by the presence of Johnson. But a more liberal 
way of life led to perilous and enslaving advances from book- 
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sellers, and the roses of prosperity, delicious as they were 
after passing the desert, could by no means cover the thorns 
that grew under them. Reproach, indignation, writhing, and 
humiliation alternated with parties of pleasure and convivial 
suppers ; and excess after starvation soon produced its fell 
shadow, disease. " Vicissitudes of rapture and anguish " are 
no healthy exercise for any man ; and we cannot resist the 
conclusion, that Goldsmith's life in these days partook of this 
perilous alternation with large preponderance of the more 
trying element. Ill-health drove him to country lodgings, 
and there, amid the then " green fields and lanes of Islington," 
now covered with the dense growth of London, the Vicar of 
Wakefield was begun. The labor for the day's necessities 
was in no degree interrupted by this ; Mr. Newbury, who 
was now the taskmaster, required bis sheet of copy as inex- 
orably as the iron hand of the printing-press demands its 
supply ; but the new task was a labor of love, pursued in 
secret, and doubtless shedding something of the radiance of 
hope on what would otherwise have been utter darkness. 
In this country lodging, the work-a-day life of the poet was 
in some small degree relieved by the visits of Hogarth and 
Reynolds, the latter ever after one of his kindest friends. 

He was less happy in the club, of which he was proud to 
be admitted a member about this time. The Vicar had not 
appeared, and so poorly were Goldsmith's claims appreciated 
as yet, that even dull, penurious Hawkins argued against his 
admission, on the score of his being "a mere literary drudge, 
equal to the task of compiling and translating, but little capa- 
ble of original, and still less of poetical composition." His 
awkward and even vulgar manners ; his unprepossessing face, 
scarred with small-pox and hardened by many a combat with 
necessity and contempt ; his open vanity and equally open re- 
sentment of slight ; his credulity, which was too like folly to 
seem amiable ; his anxiety to appear at ease, which confessed 
that want of self-respect which society never pardons ; — all 
these disadvantages combined with an inward struggling sense 
of power to embitter his intercourse even with Johnson and 
Burke, and all the active and elegant minds they had gathered 
about them ; so that a companionship, which would have seem- 
ed like a foretaste of heavenly communion to the Goldsmith 
of a few years before, now brought with it perhaps quite as 
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much pain as pleasure. Of the miserable and belittling na- 
ture of this gnawing discontent we get some idea from the 
fact, that the unhappy poet tried dress as a means of com- 
manding the respect of his associates ! 

The story of the arrest for debt, which led to the hasty sale 
of the Vicar, is familiar to all, and adds yet another stroke to 
the picture of wretchedness. On this occasion, Goldsmith was 
found fortifying himself under the objurgations of his landlady 
by a bottle of Madeira ; and this, with the violent rage in which 
he indulged on being prest for a debt by a poor widow, shows, 
as Mr. Forster suggests, " that recent gleams of success and 
worldly consideration had not strengthened the habits of endur- 
ance." These gleams had but helped to justify the secret 
sense of power which had been all along rebelling against gall- 
ing disregard, without satisfying the thirst for praise, or allay- 
ing the bitter sense of poverty. How little of buoyancy had 
been the fruit of such scanty measure of success may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that at this very time, when Johnson was 
concluding a hasty bargain for the novel, the Traveller was 
lying finished in the author's desk, and he could form no 
brighter dreams upon it than these expressions bespeak : " I 
fear I have come too late into this world ; as few at any pe- 
riod can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can now 
hardly acquire it. . . Of all kinds of ambition, as things are 
now circumstanced, perhaps that which pursues poetical fame 
is the wildest." This despondency is explained by a thousand 
casual touches in the abundant biographical notices of the time. 
" The partiality of his friends," says Johnson, with reference to 
the estimate of this very poem, " was always against him. It 
was with difficulty we could give him a hearing." It must 
have been strange partiality, indeed, which could reward with 
" a roar " that savage joke of Johnson at the table of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ; when Miss Reynolds toasted Goldsmith 
as the ugliest man she knew, and Mr. Cholmondely shook 
hands with her across the table in token of warm assent, — 
" Thus," exclaimed Johnson, " the ancients, on the com- 
mencement of their friendships, used to sacrifice a beast be- 
twixt them ! " Such friendship as this, which reminds one of 
that ancient instrument of torture, made to pierce with a 
thousand swords the heart of him whom it offered to embrace, 
could have possessed but little power to ward off the attacks 
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of despondency which at times made a very child of the un- 
happy poet. Yet Johnson was the very best of his friends ! 

After the publication of the Traveller — the Vicar of 
Wakefield still lying in the bookseller's hands unheard of — 
the author, being now usually, in acknowledgment of an 
accession of esteem, called by his friends and the public Dr. 
Goldsmith, bethought him of his medical resources, and array- 
ing himself with unusual splendor, made an attempt to unite 
two professions which have never been considered incompati- 
ble. But here disappointment and defeat awaited him. All 
his sagacity, all his knowledge, all his kindness and good 
nature, could not counterbalance his unfortunate appear- 
ance and manner. To be able to command personal respect 
is essential to a profession, success in which, being referable 
to no certain standard, must ever depend largely upon pre- 
possession ; and here Goldsmith was weakest and most un- 
happy. His services were undervalued, his prescriptions 
slighted in favor of those of a common apothecary ; and when 
he complained, one of his elegant friends consolingly advised 
him to prescribe only for his enemies ! 

After an interval of two years, the Vicar of Wakefield was 
published, with a success which astonished even the admirers 
of the Traveller. But this very success was embittered to 
the author by the fact, that, though edition after edition was 
filling the pockets of the publisher, he himself reaped no 
advantage in this particular, and by the reflection that the hasty 
sale of the book was, in truth, the cause of this loss and 
vexation. " Had it been sold after the Traveller," *said John- 
son, " he might have had twice as much money." Pleasant 
thoughts these, for a needy man, whose health was failing, and 
whose life-toils and agonies were just beginning to tell upon 
his fortunes when he had nearly reached forty ! The busi- 
ness, then, by which the author of two exquisite and most 
successful works continued to keep out of jail, was, "his 
usual job-work for the booksellers; writing introductions, 
prefaces, and head and tail-pieces for new works ; revising, 
touching-up, and modifying travels and voyages ; making com- 
pilations of prose and poetry ; and ' building books ' as he 
sportively termed it. Sportively ! we have various means of 
knowing what were his private views of this kind of sport. 
Small drafts dishonored by the tradesmen, for whom he was toil- 
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ing, tell tales as to the spontaneousness of his labor in this direc- 
tion ; and small acknowledgments run thus — " Received of 
Mr. Newbury five guineas for writing a short English Gram- 
mar ; " or still smaller memoranda — " Lent Dr. Goldsmith 
one pound one." 

The success of the Clandestine Marriage suggested to the 
ever-teeming brain of the man of letters the writing of a 
comedy on the older English model ; and in this case, as in 
all others, success was no security against vexation and anx- 
iety. The Good-natured Man was placed in the hands of 
Garrick by the intervention of one of the best-natured men in 
the world, Sir Joshua Reynolds, who did his best to smooth 
over or send to oblivion an unlucky difficulty between the 
autocratic manager and the author whose fate hung on his 
fiat. But the two powers found no common currency, Gar- 
rick wanting a little servility, while Goldsmith chose to con- 
sider a bargain between author and manager as one intended 
to be mutually advantageous, and whose adjustment asked no 
gratitude on either side. He forgot just then that to refuse 
adulation to Garrick was denying pepper to the man whose 
palate rejects whatever lacks the stimulant ; and when he 
angrily resisted certain alterations proposed, and even in- 
sisted on, by the experienced actor and manager, he forgot, 
too, that he himself was requiring an amount of deference 
which he disdained to accord to one of the most successful 
men of the day. Endless disputings and immeasurable bit- 
terness grew out of this transaction ; and after delays and 
vexationsAvhich drove him almost beside himself, Goldsmith 
withdrew from Garrick altogether, and offered his play to the 
manager of the rival theatre. Here, again, the fates were 
against him ; for in the wonderful success of Kelly's insipid 
play of False Delicacy, the town had exhausted its theatrical 
sympathy for the time, leaving little interest to spare for a 
comedy whose forte was humor and a nice discrimination of 
character. The piece was at length acted, but under several 
disadvantages ; and " Goldsmith had, meanwhile, been suffer- 
ing exquisite distress ; had lost all faith in his comedy and in 
himself; " and after the play was over, and he was alone with 
Johnson, and all inducement to bravado absent, he laid his head 
on the table and vented his disappointment in passionate tears. 
The play was not damned, however ; and Johnson insisted 
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that it was the best comedy that had appeared since the Prb- 
voked Husband. It was played, with some curtailments, for 
ten nights, and three of these performances were appropriated 
to the author. 

Five hundred pounds, from this and other sources, now 
poured in upon one who was liable to have his head turned 
by a tenth part of the money. We have heard of an Indian, 
who, having been persuaded by a good missionary to lay up a 
barrel of pork, at once invited the whole tribe to supply their 
families from this inexhaustible source. Goldsmith seems to 
have had a similar respect for the powers of his fund. " The 
first thing," says Mr. Irving, " was an entire change in his 
domicil. . . . The lease he purchased for £400, and then 
went on to furnish his rooms with mahogany sofas, card-tables, 
and book-cases ; with curtains, mirrors, and Wilton carpets." 
And his tailor's bills of the period — we confess we have 
scruples about prying into a man's tailor's bills ! — show suits 
of " Tyrian bloom, satin grains," and silk linings, and gold 
buttons, which stand out in strong relief after the " second- 
hand green and gold " of his early London life. Set forth ".in 
this apparel and array," he invited his most aristocratic friends 
to dinner and supper, and led such a heyday life of it, that sober 
Blackstone, who occupied the chamber beneath his, complained 
of the house-shakings and junketings of his convivial neighbor. 

The success of the Good-natured Man might thus be said to 
have been his ruin, if only there had been any thing else but 
ruin staring him in the face ever since he was born. " When 
his purse gave out, he drew upon futurity, obtaining advances 
from his booksellers and loans from his friends, in confident 
hopes of soon turning up another trump," says Mr. Irving. 
He took a cottage about eight miles from London, with a gen- 
tleman of the Temple as gay as himself, and passed the summer 
in " book-building," en attendant something more satisfactory. 
In the autumn we find him in town again, where the showi- 
ness of his attire attracted attention, even in the Strand. 
" Look at that fly with a long pin stuck through it ! " said 
some vulgarian, as he passed in full dress, and decorated with 
a sword ; and Goldsmith felt this so keenly, that he resent- 
ed it by half-drawing his sword and challenging the offender 
to a fight, regardless of the crowd which so unusual a demon- 
stration naturally collected. 
24* 
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Mr. Irving thinks an especial susceptibility on this point may 
have had its source in a newly-acquired intimacy with a very 
agreeable family, the Hornecks, to whose two lovely daugh- 
ters Goldsmith was desirous of rendering himself acceptable. 
" For once, poor Goldsmith had met with polite society, in 
which he was perfectly at home ; for once, he had met with 
lovely women to whom his ugly features were not repulsive." 
No wonder that the tailor's bills of these days bear testimony 
to unusual magnificence ! The recollection of all the taunts, 
to which the unhappy appearance of the poet had subjected 
him from childhood up, must have passed before him in dread 
array whenever he prepared himself for this charming circle. 
All the praise of a circle of wits and of the reading world, all 
the consciousness of power, all the suggestions of good sense, 
were insufficient to lift him above this mean trouble. Shall 
we ascribe his sensitiveness to weakness ? When a man of 
keen sensibility can live without human love and sympathy, 
or when the world becomes philosophical enough to accept 
genius alone as a substitute for attractive manners and per- 
sonal graces, we may despise the sufferings of Goldsmith. 
How shall we dispose of the humiliating truth, that this very 
fastidious world would have found all its objections and dis- 
gusts neutralized, if the object of them had at any time come 
into possession of a handsome fortune? 

So " poor, genial, generous, drudging, holiday-loving Gold- 
smith — toiling that he might play, earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brains, and then throwing it out of the window," 
went on, through his Roman History and his Animated Nature 
— "entertaining as a Persian Tale" — until he was able to 
present the world with the Deserted Village, the sweetest of 
moral poems, welcomed by the Londoners as if it had indeed 
transported into the dense metropolis the green fields and 
hedge-rows of the country, the song of birds and the sports of a 
rustic population. It was " a vision of trees " to the citizen ; 

Bright columns of vapor through Lothbury glide, 
And a river flows on through the vale of Cheapside. 

Some aspiring critics considered it inferior to the Traveller, 
and perhaps they were right according to the rules ; but the 
popular voice has ever given its vote by acclamation for the 
later and more closely human poem. No grandeur of senti- 
ment or felicity of expression could make up to us for the 
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village pastor, the schoolmaster, the " feeble, solitary thing," 
gathering cresses for her bread, and the places haunted by 
these and throngs of other living shadows. The sweet and 
tender seriousness of the Deserted Village is relieved by 
touches of humor, as well as heightened by touches of pathos ; 
if sorrow disturb the heart, it is more than half consoled by 
the thought, that gentle and happy natures will find or make 
for themselves such simple and unexacting pleasures, wherever 
their lot may be cast. And then the personality which we 
cannot help attaching to this poem, the reflex of Goldsmith's 
own character, private history, cherished opinions and tastes, 
and secret sorrows, — what interest do they impart to every 
line of it ! Spite of all the controversy about the identity of 
Auburn and Lissoy, we shall always feel that the former is 
the scene of the poet's early life, and the haven toward which, 
amid the storms of his struggling existence, his eyes were 
ever turned. 

" In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown, 
Amid these humble bowers to lay me down ; 
To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting, by repose. 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Amid the swains to show my book-learn'd skill ; 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw ; 
And as a hare, whom horn and hounds pursue, 
Pants to the place from which at first she flew, 
I still had hopes — my long vexations past — 
Here to return, and die at home at last ! " 

Truly, this was " a heart which all the trials and tempta- 
tions and bufFetings of the world could not render worldly ! " 

A six week's tour in France with Mrs. Horneck and her 
daughters, undertaken after the publication of the Deserted 
Village, seems to have been productive of little pleasure to 
the poet. The ladies were true Englishwomen, uncomfort- 
able because they could not carry home with them ; and 
Goldsmith had not savoir faire enough to smooth the way, 
and make little difficulties and disagreeables forgotten. " One 
of our chief amusements," he says, in a letter to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, "is scolding at every thing we meet with, and 
praising every thing and every person we have left at home ; " 
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and we may add that he himself, as usual, contributed some- 
what to the amusement of the less friendly of the party by 
certain ungainly feats and awkward speeches. 

In London again — writing for Davies, and then for a 
while at the seat of Lord Clare, where he experienced some 
characteristic mortifications. The History of England, still 
perhaps the best compendium on the subject, was the work 
of this summer ; and after it was published, an invitation 
from Mrs. Horneck to her house in the country induced him 
to obtain a still further advance from a publisher, on the 
promise of a new tale, in the style of the Vicar of Wakefield. 
As well promise another Pitt diamond from the mine, on the 
strength of having found one ! The tale was, we need not 
say, never written, although it is said to have been attempted. 
She Stoops to Conquer was now on the anvil ; but all that it 
could possibly bring was already forestalled, and the author, 
with his health much disordered, was continually harassed by 
the importunity of creditors on one side, and the equally 
pressing importunity of his own habits and inclinations on the 
other. He was " overrunning the constable, as he termed it ; 
spending every thing in advance ; working with an over- 
tasked head and weary heart to pay for past pleasures and 
past extravagance, and at the same time incurring new debts, 
to perpetuate his struggles and darken his future prospects." 
And, as if this were not enough, "while the excitement of 
society and the excitement of composition conspire to keep 
up the feverishness of the system, he has incurred an unfor- 
tunate habit of quacking himself with James's powders, a 
fashionable panacea of the day." 

More wear and tear of brain, heart, and temper about the 
new play : more shuffling of managers, jealousy of authors, 
and intrigues of actors. Universal prognostic was against it ; 
the manager, who had written plays of his own, prophesied 
that it would never see a second night. The author's friends, 
though zealous, were not sanguine ; for who can bear up 
against so strong an adverse tide ? He himself did not ven- 
ture into the theatre, but wandered in St. James's Park alone, 
that none might witness his agony of anxiety. But the play 
was received with acclamations. The jokes, which he had 
conned " with a most dolorous countenance," relaxed the 
facial muscles of everybody else. " I know of no comedy 
for many years," said Johnson, " that has so much exhilarated 
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an audience." Did the author enjoy his success to the full ? 
Ask any man who has pledged the very embryo of his re- 
sources, how much pleasure he has derived from their devel- 
opment. A mind quick and sensitive as Goldsmith's is 
peculiarly at the mercy of the goading power of creditors ; 
and the literary man who obliges himself to write deprives 
himself of the spirit necessary for writing well. 

He now projected a Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, to 
which Burke, Reynolds, Johnson, Dr. Burney, and other of 
his distinguished friends consented to become contributors ; 
but the grandeur of the scheme frightened the booksellers, 
who remembered the procrastinating and heedless habits of 
Goldsmith, who was to have been sole editor. This failure 
mortified as well as distressed him, and he was still more cast 
down by the ill-success of certain efforts made at this time 
towards a pension ; the government having signified a readi- 
ness to extend the bounty of the crown to distinguished lite- 
rary men in narrow circumstances. Unfortunately for Gold- 
smith's undoubted claim on these grounds, he had once 
indignantly refused to become a hack-writer for ministers, and 
this stamped him, once for all, as no proper recipient of min- 
isterial favor. So there was nothing before him but hopeless 
toil and gradual decay, duns disturbing his thoughts and 
clouding his once joyous fancy, and disease increasing as 
difficulties thickened. Sick at heart, and unfitted for social 
pleasure, his temper grew irritable and capricious ; and 
although he continued occasionally to seek the old scenes, it 
was only as an escape from himself. An invitation from his 
friends in the country casts a gleam upon the darkening 
stream of life ; but in order to accept this, he borrows money 
of Garrick, and so goes down with an additional weight upon 
his heart, which not all the Christmas jollity and cordiality of 
the circle he loved could make him forget. 

His friends knew not the extent of his difficulties, but they 
knew enough to make them sad at his last profuse dinner at 
his Temple chambers, an entertainment which seems to have 
been the dying effort at hilarity by a man who felt that all 
depended on rousing his failing spirits. So profuse was the 
first course at this entertainment, that Johnson and Reynolds, 
his most attached and most prudent friends, declined par- 
taking of the second, and their example was followed by the 
other guests ; — a hint which the poet did not fail to feel. He 
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resolved soon after to try a country life, hoping, perhaps, to 
escape both the temptations and the vexations of the city, and 
to retrieve his desperate fortunes by unremitting toil ; with 
what result we shall presently see. 

Once more the poetic fire, the wit, the humor, which had 
delighted the world, were to be called up from amidst the 
smouldering ruin of what had been Goldsmith. The poem 
of Retaliation, of which everybody knows the history, shows, 
perhaps, as much of his peculiar power as any thing he ever 
did. " In fact," says Mr. Irving, " the poem for its graphic 
truth, its nice discrimination, its terse good sense, and its 
shrewd knowledge of the world, must have electrified the 
club almost as much as the first appearance of the Traveller, 
and let them still deeper into the character and talents of the 
man they had been accustomed to consider as their butt." 
But it was the last. The portrait of Reynolds was left un- 
finished, for death came to the relief of the weary poet, and 
kindly spared him longer and more mortifying suffering. A 
few days' pain, a few nights without sleep, some anxious and 
some repining thoughts, and all was over. Forty-five years 
of struggle were " rounded with a sleep," and then Gold- 
smith began to be appreciated. Reynolds mourned for him 
as for a brother ; Johnson's life felt a new shade of gloom ; 
Burke heard of his death with a burst of tears ; and every 
dependant he had ever had — and they were many — sor- 
rowed as without hope. " On the stairs of his apartment 
there was the lamentation of the old and infirm, and the sob- 
bing of women ; poor objects of charity to whom he had 
never turned a deaf ear, even when himself struggling with 
poverty." One mourner came, after the coffin was closed, 
and begged for a single look at that plain, despised face, and 
a lock of hair from that harassed brow " with two great 
wrinkles." It was the younger of the Miss Hornecks, the 
one whom Goldsmith had long regarded with especial fond- 
ness. One can hardly help hoping that the parted spirit does, 
as some think, linger awhile about its earthly tenement, con- 
scious of surviving friendship and love and sorrow. 

If in this mere jotting-down of the points in Goldsmith's 
life we may seem to have chosen the dark side, we can but 
plead our inability to discover any other. Goldsmith's writ- 
ings prove abundantly that he knew what life ought to afford ; 
but how wide apart were his experience and his ideal ! Con- 
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scious of the possession of superior ability, and goaded by an 
unsleeping desire for personal consideration and love, he went 
through life a butt to his inferiors, feeling that his society was 
rather suffered than sought in the circles to which his ambition 
led him, and keenly alive to the fact that, in moments of hap- 
piness, he was most apt to make himself ridiculous. To be 
too much at one with society hampers many a genius ; to be 
wholly at outs with it, not through choice but necessity, is 
misery for the man of sensibility. Convention cramps the 
fingers of the author, but social contempt wrings his heart. 
Goldsmith's fancy found its pure, love-tinted wings among 
associations which to a spirit of inferior birth would have 
been vulgar and degrading ; but he was forced to leam that 
those wings of heavenly potency could not sustain him in the 
atmosphere of common, conventional life, and his spirit sank 
under the conviction. ". He wrote like an angel, but talked 
like poor Poll," was the sentence of Garrick's caustic wit ; and 
Goldsmith signed his assent to it, echoed as it seemed to him 
to be by the general voice, when he wrote himself " magnan- 
imous Goldsmith, a gooseberry fool." However precious the 
results of his wayward life to posterity, he felt all through it 
the almost unmingled bitterness of failure. We may afford 
to philosophize about this ; to him it was no abstraction. 
" Almost all those men who have thus lived long by chance," 
he says, " and whose every day may be considered as a 
happy escape from famine, are known at last to die in reality 
of a disorder caused by hunger, but which, in the common 
language, is called a broken heart." Goldsmith hungered to 
the last; and when his physician, hoping to minister beyond 
his profession, asked him in his dying hour, — "Is your mind at 
easel" he replied, "No — it is not," and spoke no more. 
If it be objected, that our view of Goldsmith's career is cal- 
culated utterly to chill the ardor of genius, we reply that kin- 
dred genius, at least, will regard his whole life as the prepar- 
ation for an immortality which would repay any amount of 
trial and suffering. If the choice had been offered to the poet 
himself, we can imagine few moments of his heart-wrung life, 
during which he would have been tempted to prefer an 
obscure though happy present to the affection and respect of 
future ages. Let this be our consolation under the somewhat 
oppressive weight of sympathy which the study of such a life 
leaves upon the heart. 
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He could joke about his disappointments sometimes, though 
the joke has always a melancholy minor tone running through 
it. In a letter to an Irish friend, he says, — " There will come 
a day — no doubt there will — I beg you will live a couple 
of hundred years longer to see it — when the Scaligers and 
the Daciers will vindicate my character, give learned editions 
of my labors, and bless the times with copious comments on 
the text. You shall see how they will fish up the heavy 
scoundrels that disregard me now, or will then venture to 
cavil at my productions. How will they then bewail the 
times that suffered so much genius to be neglected ! " This 
passage gives the key-note of his entire personal history. " No 
one who examines the whole case," says Mr. Forster, " can 
doubt, I think, that Goldsmith had never cause to be really 
content with his position among the men of his time, or with 
the portion of celebrity at any period during his life assigned 
to him." 

Considering this, which is too obvious to be argued, is not 
the sustained sweetness of Goldsmith's disposition almost mi- 
raculous ? With a pride which prompted him to quarrel with 
anybody on whom his interest in any way depended, though 
it instantly disappeared when the aggressor was his inferior, 
how did love make a child of him ; as in the case when John- 
son, having said to him in company, — " Sir, you are imperti- 
nent," apologized, as he ought, before a numerous assemblage. 
" Dr. Goldsmith ! I was rude to you yesterday — I beg your 
pardon." " It must be much from you, sir, that I take ill," 
said the tender heart of the poet, melted out of its seething 
indignation in an instant. Even what the haughty world 
laughs at as gullibility, loses all its meanness when we 
recognize its source — boundless love and confidence, un- 
shaken by insult, poverty, and disappointment unceasing. 
The contrasted effect of fiery passions and inexhaustible ten- 
derness equally exemplified in a single character was never 
more strikingly shown ; but happily the evil was evanescent 
as the dew, while the benign remained ever to bless his con- 
temporaries and the world. It is to this wealth of sympathy 
that Goldsmith's writings will owe their immortality. " To 
think like a wise man, but to speak like the common people," 
is, in some sense, the secret of intellectual efficacy ; genius 
enabled Goldsmith to fulfil the first part of this direction of 
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sage old Ascham, love taught him the second. This was the 
inexpressible charm of his writings — this simplicity which 
was not poverty, this luminous plainness, sweetened wis- 
dom, sympathetic satire, unvenomed humor. His readers 
learn such trust in him that even his praise passes uncensured ; 
a real dogmatism in him seems wholly modest, and wins our 
judgment unawares. All his goodness is so evidently spon- 
taneous, that we insensibly come to think all is good, in the 
face of occasional false philosophy and not quite orthodox 
sentiment. 

Mr. Irving makes graceful acknowledgment of his obliga- 
tions to this great master — to whom it has been his highest 
honor to be compared — in a quotation from Dante : — 

Tu se' lo mio maestro, e '1 mio autore : 
Tu sei solo colui, da cu' io tolsi 
Lo bello stile, che m'ha fatto onore. 

We are proud that our country furnishes one who- is in any 
degree worthy of wearing such a mantle ; thus helping to 
prove our claim to direct descent from the great fathers of the 
language, and the folly of any attempt to sever the cbain. 
Without being in any sense an imitator of Goldsmith, Mr. 
Irving partakes largely of his spirit ; and the Life we have 
been considering, though not without occasional traces of care- 
lessness, is a good specimen of that fascinating style to which 
both writers owe their great celebrity. 



Art. II. — Kisfahidi Kisfaludy Karoly' Minden Mimical. 
Pesten. 1843-4. (The complete works of Charles 
Kisfaludy, of Kisfalud. Pest.) 

The language and literature of the Magyars offer a most 
interesting field of study. The language, viewed in its rela- 
tion to the advancement of philological science alone, is well 
worthy the attention of the foreign student. 

It has been too much the custom to take it for granted, that 
the languages of those nations which have attained to the 
greatest eminence in literature are those which are intrinsi- 
cally the most beautiful and complete. We are apt to attri- 
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